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Red China: Conflict in British 


and American Policy 
k 


Mr. Simpson: It is common knowledge that Britain and America do 
(not see eye to eye on Red China. Britain has recognized the regime 
since 1950, disagreed with our protection of Chiang Kai-shek and 
§ Formosa, desired greater trade with Red China, and stressed the ad- 
vantages of trying, so far as we can, to loosen the links which bind 
»Red China to Soviet Russia. 

| These differences have been reflected in all the diplomacy of the Far 
(East; in the Japanese, Geneva, and Manila international treaties. And 
jthey continue to be a source of weakness in the free-world front which 
Jour enemies are quick to exploit. 

| Recently they have all been highlighted by the mission of Mr. Attlee, 
VMr. Bevan, Dr. Summerskill, and other delegates of the British Labour 


istate of American feeling. Much of the press comment has been either 
skeptical or sour, in spite of the personal respect generally entertained 
for the leader: of the delegation, Mr. Attlee, and the anxiety to preserve 
nAnglo-American harmony. Today the Rounp Taste, in conjunction 
iwith the BBC’s London Forum, has an opportunity of ventilating these 
idifferences. 

| Joining from London in this discussion is, first, Dr. Edith Summer- 
iskill, minister of national insurance in the last Labour government. 
‘We are hoping, Dr. Summerskill, that you will feel free to give us not 
nly your impressions of Red China but your proposals for a change 
of policy. Am I right, by the way, in thinking that no full report has 
yet been made by your delegation? 


Dr. SUMMERSKILL: Yes, you are quite right. We did, yesterday, make 
a very brief report; but this is going to be considered by the National 
Executive, and later on, after the Labour Party Conference, we shall 
submit a much more detailed report. 
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Mr. Simpson: That conference is opening when? 


Dr. SuMMERSKILL: On Monday. 


Mr. Stmpson: We have also in London, Mr. George Gale, taba 
correspondent for the Manchester Guardian, who has covered thiss 
Chinese tour. Would it be fair to say, Mr. Gale, that on the whole you 
have found more to praise than to criticize in this mission? 


Mr. Gate: If you mean by the mission so far as China is concerned, if 
think that on the whole I would distribute praise and blame equally, 
finding a lot good there and a lot bad. From the diplomatic point off 
view of the mission itself, whether it was a good thing or not, I dop 
not think I am really in position to judge, chiefly because all the times 
we were in China we were insulated from the rest of the world and] 
had no opportunity really of assessing any outside opinion. 


Mr. Simpson: Perhaps we will have a chance to discuss that yet af 
little further in the program. 

Here with me in New York we have Mr. Arthur Dean, who, a 
special ambassador for the negotiation of a political conference at thes 
conclusion of hostilities in Korea, has met the Chinese in somewhat 
less agreeable circumstances than Dr. Summerskill and Mr. Gale, andi 
who is here, incidentally, on this program in a completely individual 
capacity. | 

Mr. Dean, I thought that, before turning to Dr. Summerskill, 
would ask you to tell us how far and for what reasons this country is 
committed to a nonrecognition policy toward Red China. 


Mr. Dean: We believe that what happens in China is keyed tot 
whether the free world will survive in the Far East. If there is af 
complete co-dominion between Soviet Russia and the regime of Maa 
Tse-tung in Red China and if that nation is recognized and its aggres4 
sion in Korea is forgiven, we believe that it will be exceptionally) 
difficult to keep communism from spreading by subversion down below 
where it already has in Indochina into Malaya, Burma, and Thailand. 
We then believe that Prime Minister Nehru’s position of neutralisna| 
in international affairs would become quite untenable. Communism 
would then expand far more than it already has into the archipelagd 
of Indonesia; upward into the Philippines; and it would then become! 
quite impossible to hold Korea and Japan in the free world. 

We believe that the present British policy in the Far East is based 
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upon the fulcrum of American military power in the Far East and 
| that, if we were to do what Mao Tse-tung asked Mr. Attlee to persuade 
} us to do—that is, to withdraw our Seventh Fleet, to recognize Red 
China, to sponsor her admission into the United Nations, to give up 
our aid to Chiang Kai-shek, to give up our SETO Pact, our military 
§ security pact with Korea, Japan, and indeed with Australia and New 
| Zealand—the sweep of communism in the Far East would be so great 
{ that the position of the Communists in East Germany would make it 
{exceptionally difficult for Great Britain to pursue her present way of 
t life. 

It was shown in Indochina that a strong, dynamic organization 
| under the leadership of the Communists could not succeed against a 
| divided council on the other side. It seemed to us unfortunate at the 
| time when the free world was standing together—and when it is un- 
thinkable that the long association of the United States and the British 
} Commonwealth should not continue—that there should be evidence of 
| disunity by this visit; and the photographs of Mr. Attlee seeing Mao 
)Tse-tung and Chou En-lai will be distributed among the illiterate in 
‘ Far East Asia as an evidence of the seeking of peace or the pursuing 
Jof peace by Great Britain with the Chinese Communists. The propa- 
) ganda damage will be tremendous. 


Mr. Simpson: Dr. Summerskill, I am sure that you will want to 
| answer those points, but perhaps you can begin by telling us how you 
) came to go to Pieping and what you hoped to accomplish? 


Dr. SummerskiLt: Yes, the answer is quite simple. Last year, at the 
| Labour Party Conference, a delegate asked that we should establish 
| more friendly relations with China, and the report suggested that a 
| visit might be considered. We therefore contacted China through 
| Geneva, and the visit was arranged for this summer. You should re- 
| member, when thinking of timing, that all members of Parliament 
lon the National Executive, of course, can take a visit of this duration 
Bay in the long recess, which is in the summer. 

i With regard to Mr. Dean’s exposition, I hope that you will forgive 
|,me, but I was under the impression that this was an impromptu dis- 
i cussion, and, of course, we are impromptu here on this side of the 
PAtlantic I do think, Mr. Dean, with all due respect, that yours was 
rather an exposition of power politics of the nineteenth century. Are 
you not prepared at any time to allow a vast country to determine its 
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own form of government? Surely that is what China has done. The: 
support of Chiang Kai-shek in Formosa, of course, cannot be rec- 
ognized by the rest of the world, because today most people, I think,. 
feel that a country has the right to choose its own form of governmen 
and that no other country surely has the right to support somebod 
who is anxious to overturn the chosen government of the people: 
Surely, Formosa is geographically, ethnologically, and culturally Chi- 
nese; and I would remind you, Mr. Dean, that, I think it was in 19435 
in Cairo, was it not, that we, the Allies, promised the Chinese tha 
Formosa should be returned to them? Therefore, the exposition yo 
have given now for supporting Chiang Kai-shek is a little difficult 
accept. 


Mr. Dean: Do you believe for one minute, Dr. Summerskill, tha 
if the great teeming millions of China were permitted free elections. 
they would, for one moment, choose the Communist regime of Mas 
Tse-tung? It is quite obvious that communism has been forced down 
the throats of the poor peasants in China. I also think that you ar 
quite wrong that Formosa is ethnologically Chinese. The basic, the 
native, population before the Japanese took it over was not Chinese. 


Mr. Gate: I would like to say something here. I think that it is 
absolute tripe to imagine that if China were given free elections, sha 
would choose any government but a Communist one. If anybody i 
hoping or basing his policies upon that line, he really is barking ur 
the wrong tree. 

Mr. Dean gave excellent reasons, or at any rate long ones, fo 
present-day American foreign policy vis-A-vis China and the Far Eas 
But it seemed to me he totally failed to give any reason whatsoeve 
on this specific question of recognition, which is merely a matter o: 
recognizing that which is, what particular government is the effective 
government of China. There is no doubt whatsoever that the presen} 
government of Mao T’se-tung and Chou En-lai is the effective gov 
ernment of China—and not only the effective government of Chin 
but the most effective government the place has ever had. | 


Dr. SuMMERSKILL: May I just comment on the people? Surely, Mx 
Dean, you are unrealistic. Have you seen the people of China? Havwy 
you traveled in China? You see, from my background—I am a docto! 
of medicine, and I have served in the Ministry of Foods and I have 
served in the Ministry of National Insurance—of course, when I gd 
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{to a country, I look at the social conditions and the standard of living 
tof the people. And the government of China quite honestly admits 
{that the people are economically and culturally very backward. I saw 
{the poverty, the ignorance, the illiteracy, the bad housing—indeed, all 
those conditions which foment revolution. And for you to ask whether 
these people, given the chance to vote, would vote for one government 
or the other—these people are at the stage when all they desire is to 
tbe assured that their children should be adequately fed. 

| They gave Chiang Kai-shek a chance for many years; indeed, I 
ithink on two occasions the Communists endeavored to formulate a 
; government with Chiang Kai-shek. He has had his chance. 

_ And I saw the condition of the people. You cannot hide the condi- 
(tion of six hundred million from visitors. The conditions are primitive. 
|The great majority are illiterate. The great majority are badly housed. 
(For you to suggest that, offered Chiang Kai-shek again, they would 
ijump at the opportunity is completely unrealistic. 


| 
: Mr. Simpson: May I just, for the sake of clarifying this issue of 
jrecognition, ask Mr. Dean, who is an international lawyer, whether 
the does not accept the criteria of effective control of an area for the 
jrecognition of the government? 


| 


| Mr. Dean: There are a good many criteria in connection with the 
effective recognition of a government, and I think that that is too long 
jand too complicated a subject to go into here. 

| Dr. Summerskill used the words that these people had “chosen” 
‘the government, and I beg to differ that the people of China ever 
shad an opportunity to choose the Communist form of government. 


Dr. SumMerskiLtL: And may I ask you a question, as an inter- 
mational lawyer? I am very glad for your own sake that you avoided 
that question as to what is the legal position, because that, indeed, 
would be a prime debate. But do you as an international lawyer rec- 
ognize the present Egyptian government, or do you support Farouk’s 
government, because I should remind you that the present Egyptian 
government was not chosen by the people. 


| Mr. Dean: I think that we ought to keep on this subject of your 
lvisit into Communist China and really ask you what you saw. You 
jreally believe that there is better food for the peasants than there was 
.n the regime of Chiang Kai-shek? 
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Dr. SumMMeERsKILL: On the subject of food and the social services, , 
here I am the doctor, and surely you would accept this. The first thing; 
that any government has to face is how to improve the health of the: 
people. If in a tropical country like China millions are dying from} 
cholera, typhus, plague, typhoid, from diseases which are food- borna| 
which are water-borne, which usually are communicated by rats and| 
lice, I think—and this is undisputed—that that should be the first 
job of any government. And they have faced up to that. 


Mr. Dean: Have they, Dr. Summerskill? 


Dr. SUMMERSKILL: Yes. 


| 
| 

Mr. Dean: The United States government has offered to send food: 
has offered to send doctors; has offered to send scientists; the vast 
religious organizations here has offered to send religious missionaries. 
On the contrary, all those offers have been refused. And the religious 
missionaries have been badly maltreated, including subjects of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 


Dr. SuMMerskiLt: Let me assure that in Manchuria, two Sundays: 
ago, I asked to go to the nearest churches. I was told that all Catholics; 
were persecuted, but, within five minutes of my asking to go, I was 
taken to the nearest Catholic church, where there was a Catholi 
priest officiating, who had a hundred people at three Masses that day, 
Standing around him was a crowd with medallions around their necks,, 
and I personally pulled out these medallions under their frocks andi 
found the usual Catholic medallion to which we are accustomed i 
this country. Then, afterward, I was taken to two Methodist churche 
and met both the preachers there. 


Mr. Gaze: I think on this there would be some measure of dis+ 
agreement. There is no doubt that, arriving in Hong Kong earlier, 
there had been an awful lot of persecuted priests. I do not believe that! 
there is religious freedom worth talking about in China, but then, 
come to that, there has never been any religion really worth talking 
about in China; and the great bulk of China has not been religious: 
And it now, I an. is religious. It has got a new religion, but of 
course that is communism. 

I do not want to say anything which would suggest a weakness of 
the whole of communism in China. I do not think that you ca 
exaggerate that. To my mind, everyone we talked to seemed to me 
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completely indoctrinated with communism. Indeed, that is one of the 
ifmajor reasons why I am convinced you are living in a fool’s paradise 
Vif you think that such a miserable and corrupt administration from 
'} Formosa has a cat’s chance in China. 


| Mr. Smmpson: Mr. Gale, it would be interesting if you could tell us 
|, what are the most favorable impressions you formed of this regime. 
HYou must recall, you see, at the present time that the staple news 
‘which we have out of China in our American press is the news of 
) atrocity stories, of brain-washings, persecutions, torture, near-starvation 
‘of American prisoners. 


Mr. Gate: Yes. 


Mr. Simpson: Now, anything you have to say on the opposite would 
§ be of real interest to us. 


Mr. Gate: There is no doubt, you see, that basically China has been 
| cleaned up physically. There is no squalor in the streets; no refuse piles. 
| The people who had been in China before and who were traveling 
| with me said that it was absolutely the most astonishing point of all— 
the cleanliness of the place, the physical, straightforward cleanliness 
¢ that you see in the streets. So, what you have heard by now, that there 
| are no flies in Pieping, is true. 

__ There is an immense amount of activity going on everywhere—roads 
} being built, bridges, factories; and a colossal amount of activity up 
in Manchuria, where we went. There was no doubt that they are 
getting themselves industrialized, at a pretty fast rate and with a cer- 
} tain amount of success. I mean that they are learning the technique. 
That is the thing of which they lack the most. 

: They claim, probably with a good deal of exaggeration, to have 
| brought the major diseases of the country under control. But how true 
that is I do not know. Of course, we saw very few of the shocking 
"cases of the malnutrition. We did not see many pot-bellied children. 
| There were a few scattered around the place, but I would not have 
' thought that there were very many. There is no doubt that the im- 
| provement in communications has been effective. It has helped pretty 
largely in bringing rice surpluses from the south, east, or wherever 
else it is, to the areas which suffered from a lack of the basic foods. 

_ There is no bribery, no corruption, in the administration of the 
place. The waiters do not even take tips. Every price of goods in the 
shops is clearly marked, and they give you a receipt. 
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I just want to say that all this immense amount of cleaning-up has | 
taken place. Of course, you on the other side will tell me what is to) 
me quite shocking—this cleaning-up of people’s mentalities as well., 
Fundamental in communism is this really frightful absence of in-: 
telligent conversation, which is very rare. In fact, I came across none., 


Mr. Dean: Mr. Gale, did not Mussolini have clean streets, and did, 
not he also make the trains run on time? 


Dr. SumMerskiLt: Precisely! Precisely! 


Mr. Gate: Exactly! This is exactly the same thing. That is what 1 
am saying. But what I am warning you against is thinking that, be-. 
cause Mussolini did it or Mao Tse-tung has done it, the people neces: 
sarily dislike it. They do not necessarily dislike it. And as for belief 
in human liberty and all these fancy ideas of parliamentary ee 
they are sort of Western luxury; and the average peasant in China} 
does not give a damn about them. All he wants is food in his belly, a; 
stump of a roof over his head, and a job to go to. © | 


Mr. Dean: Do you speak Chinese in the vernacular, Mr. Gale? _ 
Mr. Gare: No, but one of the party did. . | 


Mr. Dean: Were you ever permitted to interview laborers when , 
there was not a representative of the Communist Chinese government 
present? 


Mr. Gate: Not laborers, no; they do not have any time. We inter-| 
viewed managers, and deputy managers, and heads of villages, and | 
people like that. | 


Mr. Dean: People who were in the regime? 


Mr. Gate: Well, everybody is in the regime in China who can speak. | 


Mr. Dean: But are not the representatives of the trade-unions actual-. 
ly employees of the regime, whose main object is to get out the pro- | 
duction and not to represent the workers? ! 


Mr. Gate: Definitely! There is not a shadow of a doubt on | 


Mr. Dean: And are the workers not penalized for failing to get out | 
the production and made publicly to confess their faults? 


Mr. Gare: Absolutely! Some of them. 
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Mr. Dean: And you like that? 


Mr. Gare: That is what I am saying. I am not arguing against any 
of your points. I would accept all of this. What I am saying is that none 
‘| of this means that the whole of communism is weak on the inside. But 
it means that, on the whole, communism is extremely strong. 


Mr. Simpson: May I bring you back to policy proposals? Dr. Sum- 
merskill, what precise modifications in our present policy toward Red 
China would you and your delegation propose? 


———— a=. 


| Dr. Summersxitt: I can only there quote the policy of the Labour 
|| party, which is to recognize China formally in the United Nations 
| Organization and to neutralize Formosa. Also Mr. Attlee returned 
|) here yesterday, and he spoke very strongly on the subject. In fact, he 
} used the words “Chiang Kai-shek must go.” 


} 

f 

Mr. Dean: Dr. Summerskill, while you were in China, did they not 
characterize Mr. Attlee’s proposal for United Trusteeship for Formosa 

» as “putrid”? I think that that was rather unkind, but I believe that that 

appeared in the Pieping Daily. 

| Dr. Summersxitt: I do not know; we do not use the word “putrid” 

in this country. 

Mr. Dean: I am not saying that you did. I say that the Chinese 

characterized Mr. Attlee’s proposals in that way. 

| 


Dr. Summersxixi: Oh, did they? Well, I could not tell you that. I 
| cannot say that is what they said in the Daily; I can only say what 
_ Chou En-lai said, and certainly he said that they would not be accept- 
_ able. That was the expression of Chou En-lai the whole time. He made 
no secret of the fact that he regards Formosa as an unliberated part of 
China. And I think that he has in that a great symbol; there is a great 
deal of sympathy with him. And he has said that the Chinese will 
not be satisfied until Formosa is part of China. And so, when Attlee 
suggested that it might be neutralized, of course Chou En-lai certainly 
was not sympathetic with that point of view. 


Mr. Dean: While you were there, did the Chinese suggest that they 
would be willing to give a hundred million pounds of trade to Eng- 
land? I would like also to know what they offered in return? Did they 
offer feathers and preserved eggs and bristles? 


Dr. SumMersKILL: Yes, they did discuss trade. 
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Mr. Gate: Yes, they did certainly. They mentioned all these, but 
they claimed—and of this I am extremely skeptical—they did claim 
that they could also export wheat (although there is not anywhere a 


shortage of that at the moment), rice, tea, a certain amount of silk. | 


But my own feeling on this is that the eastward trade scene is nothing 


much more than a propaganda lark, which, from their point of view, 
is acceptable in both China and England. 


Mr. Dean: Did you see any actual trials while you were in China? 
Did you get into the so-called “People’s Tribunals”? 


Mr. Gate: No, we did not see them. We read about them. One of 
the more astonishing ones we read about was when we got back to 
Pieping immediately after having seen a coal mine and read in the 
People’s Daily of Pieping how two or three days earlier a man had been 
shot dead for inciting some fellow-workmen to destroy a Russian coal- 
cutting machine. He had been tried by a People’s Court and was ap- 
parently executed in front of his workmen. 

That sort of thing is going on; and apparently outside of Shanghai, 


at any rate according to the British businessmen we met there, many _ 
hostages were trying desperately to get out. It is a common occurrence, _ 


but apart from this particular instance, which rather struck us because 
we had just gone through the mine, we did not have any personal 
contact with the People’s Trials. We asked to see them, and they would 
not arrange that. 


Dr. SUMMERSKILL: But could I not ask a question there? Is it not 
a fact, I think the world so believes, that in the United States capital 
punishment is exacted for subversive action. 


Mr. Gate: Let me go a bit further here and say perhaps that the 


Chinese doctrine of subversive activities is very wide, indeed. It is very 
largely an internal propaganda campaign, which is directed against _ 
K.M.T. agents and in places where it is quite obvious that there 
are no K.M.T. agents as such being dropped by parachute or any- | 
thing like that. So that anybody in a factory who objects to a new | 


process, who wants more wages, or anybody on a farm who objects to 
pooling his little field with or his strip of land into a cooperative, or 
some such arrangement, can easily and is often classed as a counter- 


revolutionary. And in some cases the penalties would, of course, in- 
clude the death penalty. 
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Mr. Simpson: Now, Dr. Summerskill, as our time is running short, 
may I ask you a question? 


Dr. SuMMERSKILL: I really must come in on this now. Mr. Gale and 
| I were in separate parties, and I can only say that we went into the 
(country districts. We not only had the Chinese interpreters with us, 
| but we had two interpreters chosen by ourselves so that we should 
i know the absolute facts. We went to the country districts, and we 
ourselves met independent farmers who were not prepared to come 
into the collective scheme; and I really must cross swords with you, Mr. 


} 


) Gale, on this. 


Mr. Gate: There certainly are independent farmers, but it is not 


j 
‘the trend. 


i 

Dr. SUMMERSKILL: What you have said does certainly not conform 

) with our experiences. The collective farmers would like the independ- 
ent men to come in; but they were there, and they were working as 
independent men without any penalties attached whatsoever, which 
goes to show that a representative of the United States of America 


= have accompanied us. 
i 
I 


Mr. Simpson: As our time is almost running out, I would like to 
turn to Mr. Dean and ask him whether, at the end of this program, he 
still has the same feeling of unmitigated skepticism as he had at the 

| beginning? 
it 
! Mr. Dean: It has been increased. 


Mr. Gate: I hope that the skepticism has been applied to his coun- 
\try’s policy as well. I would like to say that. 


| Mr. Dean: I am quite familiar with conducted tours in Communist 
party countries. I am quite familiar with the people they get out; and 
EI am quite familiar with the manner in which they can produce peo- 
: ‘ple to go to church. I also read what Mr. Attlee said in his articles 
in the New York Times. 1 believe that he was quite skeptical about 
ithe authenticity of these church, or so-called “church,” services. 


| Dr. SuMMerskKILL: Mr. Dean, you must not underestimate our intel- 
iligence, you know. 


( Mr. Dean: I do not underestimate your intelligence, Dr. Summer- 
iskill. I have the most profound respect for the intelligence of the 
‘British people and, I might say also, the most profound respect for 
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Mr. Attlee, who at one time, I am happy to say, defended me in the 
House of Commons when I was under attack. I believe that one of the 
most serious things which could happen would be the Communists’ | 
ability to divide the British Commonwealth of Nations from the | 
United States. That is the only reason why I deprecate your tour to 
Communist China at this time, because I believe that, despite whatever | 
you may have learned, on balance it will be interpreted as meaning that | 
there is a vast body of opinion in England which is more favorable te | 
Soviet Union and to Chinese communism than to opinion prevailing | 
in the United States. 


Dr. SuMMersKILL: Mr. Dean, may I just say this before it is time to 
close? There is no question of anti-Americanism in our attitude. One 
thing I regretted was that we did not have eight people with us from 
the United States with similar backgrounds to our own when we went 
on this trip. We sincerely believe that the foreign policy of the United | 
States, in the matter of China and Formosa, is unjust and dangerous. 
And that is what we are trying to tell you. But one can believe that 
and still feel very friendly disposed toward the United States. 


| 
| 


Mr. Simpson: Though our differences are still unbridged, it is, 
pleasant to think that this squabble, like so many family squabbles, hast 
been able to end on a note of harmony. 


Ey 
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UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH RED CHINA* 
By THE HONORABLE JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


Secretary of State 


* 


.. « Now, let me turn to discuss our relations with Red China, taking 
‘first this much-discussed matter of recognition. . 

I The United States does not recognize the Chinese Communist re- 
tgime. That, of course, is well known. But the reasons seem not to be 
| so well known. Indeed, some think that there are no reasons, but that 
we're motivated purely by some strange emotionalism. Let me say to 
you that our Government believes that its position is soberly rational. 
| Now let me first recall to you that recognition is a voluntary act. 
{One country has no right to demand recognition of another. Now, 
generally speaking, it is useful that there should be diplomatic inter- 
course as between those who exercise defacto governmental authority. 
And, also let me recall that it is well established that recognition can 
‘be extended without that implying any moral approval. 

_ President Monroe, in his famous message to Congress, denounced 
ithe expansionist and despotic system of Czarist Russia and its allies. 
But he said it would nevertheless be our policy to consider the govern- 
yment defacto as the legitimate government for us. And that indeed 
‘has been the general United States policy. And I believe that it is sound 
‘general policy. However, where that policy does not serve our interests, 
lwe are free to depart from it. 

And in relation to Communist China, we are forced to take account 
of the fact that the Chinese Communist regime has been consistently 
pnd viciously hostile to the United States. 

| A typical Chinese Communist pamphlet reads: Quote: “We must 
jaate America because she is the Chinese people’s implacable enemy.” 
(Quote: “We must despise America because it is a corrupt and imperi- 
Bist nation, the world center of reaction and decadence.” Quote: “We 
‘aust look down upon America because she is a paper tiger and entirely 
lrulnerable to defeat.” 


r * Selection from an address by Secretary of State Dulles delivered on March 29, 1954, 
tvefore the Overseas Press Club of America. 
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By print, by radio, by drama, by pictures, with all the propaganda - 
skills which communism has devised, such themes are propagated by | 
the Red rulers and they vent their hatred by barbarous acts, such as | 
the seizures and imprisonment of Americans. / 

Those responsible for United States policy are forced to ask them- 
selves and to answer this question: Will it help our country if, by | 
recognition, we give increased prestige and influence to a regime that | 
actively attacks our vital interests? For myself, I can find only the 
answer: “No.” | 

Now let us turn to the matter of seating Red China in the United 
Nations. 

By the Charter, membership is supposed to be limited to peace-loving 
states. Therefore it is relevant to recall that the Chinese Communist | 
regime became an aggressor in the latter part of 1950. Its armies in- | 
vaded Korea and waged war against the United Nations Command. 
They contributed largely to the killing or wounding or losing in action | 
of about 500,000 soldiers of the United Nations Command, including 
over 100,000 Americans. | 

The United Nations General Assembly, on February 1, 1951, voted | 
44 to 7 that the Chinese People’s Republic was guilty of aggression in. 
Korea. It called upon it to withdraw its forces from Korea. But those | 
forces still remain in Korea. It is true that the Chinese Communist : 
command concluded an armistice in Korea. But that was not a Chinese’ 
Communist goodwill offer. It is something that the United Nations; 
Command won. The Communists signed only after desperate and 
bloody final efforts to break the Allied line. And only after it was} 
apparent that if the war continued the United Nations Command! 
would bring into jeopardy valuable Communist military and industrial] 
assets in near-by Manchuria. | 

The Chinese Communists’ continuing lack of genuine will for peace} 
is being demonstrated by the facts which I have referred to in relation) 
to Indo-China. | 

The United States, as one of the members of the United Nations} 
which has to pass as such on this question of representation, must! 
ask itself: Will it serve the interest of world order to bring into the 
United Nations a regime which is a convicted aggressor, which has! 
not purged itself from that aggression, and which continues to pro- 
mote the use of force in violation of the principles of the United Na- 
tions? And I for myself can find only one answer: “No.” 


— 
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And there is still another aspect of this China matter. We must not 
forget that the National Government of China continues to function 
in Formosa and that millions of free Chinese are gathered there under 
its jurisdiction. And that it has the allegiance of many millions more. 
{| And they have been our loyal friends and allies, when during World 
h War II we needed each other. 

Should the free nations, I ask, should the free nations facilitate and 
| encourage the bloody liquidation by the Chinese Communists of these 
| free Chinese on Formosa? And again, I find only the answer: “No.” 
| Now there are some who say that the United States should recognize 
| the Chinese Communist regime and welcome it into the United Na- 
) tions, in reliance of promises it might give in relation to Korea and 
) Indo-China. Well, that is a prospect which the United States must 
| judge on the basis of its past experience. And we have plenty of that 
| experience. Let me recall to you a few illustrations. 

In 1933 the United States agreed to recognize the Soviet regime, 
» relying upon its promise, expressed in the Litvinov agreement, to avoid 
| and to prevent any political action from Russia against our political 
| and social order. We performed by granting recognition. But the 
| promises that we received were vain. 

I recall that in February, 1945, at Yalta, Britain and the United 
| States gave sanction to the fact of dominant Soviet influence in Central 
i Europe. And we did so on the basis of the Soviet agreement that the 
i peoples of liberated Europe would have the right to choose the form 
| of government under which they will live. And that in Poland there 
| would be free and unfettered elections as soon as possible. But those 
| promises that we received were vain. 

There was also a Yalta agreement in relation to the Far East. The 
| United States agreed to obtain for the Soviet Union control of Port 
! Arthur, Dairen and the Manchurian railroad. And in exchange the 
, Soviet Union agreed to support the National Government of China. 
Now this arrangement was consummated a few months later, in 
August, 1945, at Moscow. And then the Soviet Government in fact did 
acquire from China the Manchurian assets that had been promised it. 
| And in return it gave a solemn thirty-year engagement, and I quote, 
' “to render to China moral support and aid in military supplies and 
other material resources, such support and aid to be given entirely to 
' the National Government as the central Government of China.” And 
having then gained what it wanted, the Soviet Government moved 
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promptly to assist the Chinese Communist regime in its effort to over-. 
throw the National Government. And it gave to those Chinese Com- > 
munist forces vast stocks of military supplies and other material re-. 
sources which just a few months before it had promised for thirty years} 
to give explicitly to the National Government. ! 

And in this matter, again, we supplied performance and the corre- 
sponding Communist promises proved vain. 

Our experience with Chinese Communist promises is limited be- 
cause we have with them only one agreement, and that is the Korean 
armistice. The United Nations Command has reported that the Com- 
munists have violated that agreement forty times. And that tells only 
a small part of the story because the basic violation is that the Swedish 
and Swiss members of the Supervisory Commission are denied an 
adequate opportunity to supervise the North and to detect the Com-; 
munists’ violations. 

Now, the United States recognizes that there are few nations which | 
have a record which is not marred by some violations of agreements. 
And, also, we recognize that nothing human is immutable. And, surely. 
there is nothing vindictive or implacable about the American people. 
Indeed, there are few who are as ready as we are to forgive and to) 
forget. | 

But it would be reckless for us to ignore the events of recent years, 
which have filled our archives in the State Department with vain 
promises. And I say we are not in the market for any more. 

It is now the policy of United States not to exchange United States 
performance for Communist promises. . . 


THE UNITED STATES AND ASIA* 
By JOHN COWLES 


President, “Minneapolis Star and Tribune” 


k 


Anyone who is open-minded and realistic must accept the disagree- | 
able fact that Communist power is now thoroughly entrenched in| 
China, and many countries, including Britain, have recognized Red) 


*See Foreign Policy Bulletin, June 15, 1954. From an address delivered May 15, | 
1954, at the Associated Harvard Clubs, meeting in Rochester, New York. 
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| China. Mao Tse-tung’s regime has been utterly ruthless, has extermi- 
}nated hundreds of thousands of dissenters, has built a huge secret 
) police, and is firmly in the saddle. 

The idea some Americans hold that Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist 
‘forces on Formosa could, with a relatively small amount of American 
{ maval and air assistance, invade and recapture the Chinese mainland 
lis, to me, utterly fantastic. Chiang probably has, at the most liberal 
estimate, 400,000 available troops. Their average age is 29. That they 
would prove effective in combat is highly questionable. Chiang has 
ee ao ser erair power. 

_ Formosa is more than a hundred miles from the Chinese mainland. 
| Qualified experts have told me that a successful invasion of China 
) from Formosa would require American sea and air forces comparable 
| to those used in crossing the English Channel to France on D day in 
' 1944, plus a large number of American ground divisions. We should 
# not forget, moreover, that in 1944 there was no atomic bomb or guided 
/ missile that could be used against such a concentrated target. 

While I most certainly am not advocating the American recognition 
of Red China or its admission to the United Nations without a sub- 
) stantial and proved quid pro quo, it seems to me completely unrealistic 
‘for American Senators to proclaim that never, never on any terms, will 
i) we recognize Red China or permit its entrance into the United Nations. 
If, for example, it should prove possible to negotiate a settlement 
) wherein Red China would withdraw all its forces in North Korea, 
» permit free elections in a unified Korea, cease giving military aid to 
the Vietminh in Indochina, agree to the complete independence of 
| Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, wouldn’t we clearly be willing to rec- 
/ ognize Peiping and waive opposition to its admission into the UN? 

_ Ina settlement covering the admission of Red China into the UN, 


it might be provided that Formosa should also continue to be a UN 
| member as an independent state. It might also be provided that China 
‘would no longer be automatically a member of the UN Security 
‘ Council. 

| Two other aspects of Red China’s possible admission into the UN 
deserve consideration. First, isn’t the UN more likely to prove more 
' effective both as a forum for airing world problems and as a medium 
where diplomats could privately come to understandings if its mem- 
bership becomes really universal? Second, are we absolutely sure that 
Russia sincerely wants Red China admitted to the UN? Some Ameri- 


| 
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can experts on Russia have serious private doubts as to whether Russia. 
really wants China in the UN. So long as Red China is kept out,, 
Russia in effect represents Red China at the UN as its agent and at- 
torney. Russia is fully informed as to all the proposals and exchanges; 
between China and other nations. In functioning as an intermediary) 
Russia may be distorting or suppressing certain diplomatic messages 
or exchanges of views between Red China and the West. | 

If Red China were negotiating privately and independently with) 
other nations, there would seem to be a far greater possibility that, 
China might conceivably tend to veer away from the Kremlin’s abso-. 
lute control. Perhaps nationalistic jealousy between China and Russia\ 
might gradually develop. Admittedly this is wishful thinking, but i if} 
China could negotiate independently, wouldn’t there be more likeli-, 
hood that Mao Tse-tung might eventually develop into a second Tito? 
And wouldn’t that be a tremendous gain for the free world? 

When Secretary of State John Foster Dulles went to Geneva he was; 
in an impossible predicament. On the one hand, some Republican sena- 
torial leaders had proclaimed that never under any circumstances could 
he agree either to our recognition of Red China or to the seating of 
Red China in the UN. At the same time other senatorial leaders had| 
flatly declared that President Eisenhower could not commit American) 
military forces to aid the French in Indochina without prior congres-. 
sional approval. They had further indicated that even if Mr. Dulles: 
should prove successful in lining up a wide array of other nations in a: 
new Southeast Asian NATO, it would at least be open to serious: 
question whether Congress would permit the participation of American 
forces in Indochina. As a result, Mr. Dulles was handcuffed. No Secre-’ 
tary of State ever entered an important international conference with 
so little freedom in which to negotiate. 

For several years we have been deluged with partisan political’ 
speeches attacking the Democratic Administration for the loss of Na- 
tionalist China to the Communists. That was a catastrophic loss to 
American security, a shattering, incalculable loss. I suggest to some 
of the Republican congressional leaders that they would do well to 
ponder what their answer will be if within a very few years the: 
question is—God forbid—Who is to blame for the loss of India? Who 
is to blame for the loss of Southeast Asia? 

Let’s consider India. Three hundred and seventy-five million | 
live there. India is the most important stronghold of democracy on) 


| 
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|the whole Asian continent. Nehru is a Socialist, not a Communist. 
ehru believes in freedom and civil liberties. Nehru does not, it is 
itrue, believe in the American system of privately owned, relatively 
funrestrained competitive enterprise. Even if he did, however, our eco- 
{nomic system is not suitable to India in the present state of that coun- 
try’s industrial development. 

| Nehru is a proud and sensitive man. He can be and frequently is 
exasperating and irritating in his criticisms of the United States. But 
€ must not let our annoyance with Nehru influence our good judg- 
Ement of what is in our enlightened self-interest and in the interest of 
sthe whole free world. 

Nehru’s government is far from strongly entrenched. If Nehru fails 


tain himself in power, India will almost surely fall to the Communists. 
One of the most important items in the foreign economic assistance 
Wbill now being considered in Congress is an appropriation of $104 
{million for India. I wish it were larger than it is, but I am told that 


tStates. Yet it is clearly in the interests of our own national security to 
help Nehru, regardless of how his apparent inconsistencies and criti- 
icisms of our policies may at times annoy us. 

| Most Asians, including Nehru, loathe colonialism. Most of them, 
Ipossibly including even Nehru, instinctively fear that the Westerner 
fwho talks about preventing the spread of communism in Asia secretly 
fwants to exploit the natives, just as the French exploited the Indochi- 
Enese for so many decades. 

If we could privately prevail on the French and the Portuguese im- 
)mediately and voluntarily to give up the enclaves they still hold in the 
Indian subcontinent, it might make a significant difference in Nehru’s 
lattitude toward us. France still holds four small and economically un- 
important colonies, and Portugal still holds three in India. The in- 
‘habitants are overwhelmingly in favor of uniting with India, but the 
"European powers have so far refused to give them up. 

| Nehru’s prestige throughout South Asia is enormous. If we could 
persuade Nehru to assume the leadership in forming an Asian alliance 
‘of free nations to stem the further spread of communism in South 
(Asia, and if Nehru would then ask that the United Nations pledge 
‘that its members would resist militarily any external aggression, that, 
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as I see it, would be the optimum solution, temporarily and possi 
permanently, for the grave question confronting us. 

The people of Indochina had little enthusiasm for helping the French | 
resist the Vietminh, not because they wanted communism but because} 
they wanted the French to get out. White colonial exploitation was} 
the devil they knew and hated. Communism was a remote and un- 
known devil. | 

I take it that our immediate national purpose is to prevent the fur- 
ther spread of communism in South Asia but to accomplish it without; 
involving American troops in a jungle war. 

What I am affirmatively advocating is, first, that the American people 
and the Congress re-examine, in the light of the gravity of the inter- 
national situation, some of our present political and economic positions 
with a view toward modifying them so that we can attain a firmer 
solidarity between ourselves and the rest of the free world, namely our 
potential allies. Secondly, I am advocating that to the maximum de- 
gree possible we work through the United Nations and not act 
unilaterally. 

I realize that I have expressed some unpopular views, views which | 
may have shocked some of you, views with which many or most of | 
you disagree. But what is freedom if it is not an environment in which 
unpopular views can be expressed? 


=s 


